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SAUL AMONG THE POETS l 

One thing that sets Gamaliel Bradford apart from other new 
artists in verse is the fact that he is not a young man. Were he 
young, we should probably find, along with much ardor and prod- 
igality of beauty, the unsure technique, the uncertain taste, the 
immature philosophy of life, and the half-blind, self-baffling onset 
of furious energy that mark the beginner; we should say to our- 
selves that we must watch this man to see whether he will ful- 
fill his promise. As the matter stands, however, we are teased 
by no such mingling of hopes and fears; instead, we are de- 
lighted by a technique that is finished and flexible, a taste that 
is finely developed, a wisdom mellowed by long acquaintance 
with human life, and the restraint of faculties and impulses that 
have learned how to work together. We have the rare fortune 
to discover, not promise, but achievement. 

A second distinction possessed by Mr. Bradford is his appear- 
ance as a poet after he has made a name for himself in other 
departments of literature. This is precisely the reverse of what 
ordinarily happens. A writer gains facility and mastery of rhythm 
by experimenting with metre; then outwears his first youthful 
raptures, learns where his true gift lies, and, turning to prose, 
writes essays or histories or novels. Mr. Bradford has served 
an apprenticeship in almost every branch of literary activity. 
To most of his readers he is no doubt best known for his por- 
traits of notable personalities. Some years ago he published, 
first serially in the Atlantic Monthly, and later in book form, a 
study of Robert E. Lee which, renouncing the methods and pur- 
poses of biography, lays emphasis on the little incidents and 
casual words that reveal character, and through a really remark- 
able combination of analysis and synthesis gives us our best reve- 
lation of Lee the man. The same searching investigation of 
character Mr. Bradford has since applied to a long succession 



1 Shadow Verses. By Gamaliel Bradford. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. — A Prophet of Joy. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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of figures, mostly American — Civil War leaders, distinguished 
women, writers of the past generation, and the like. His con- 
ributions have appeared in several of our periodicals, 2 and in 
particular have become one of the most popular features of the 
Atlantic Monthly. To find him among the poets, therefore, is 
almost as amazing as to find Saul of old among the prophets. 

The surprise, to be sure, is a relative one. Some years ago Mr. 
Bradford published a collection of sonnets under the title A 
Pageant of Life. Moreover, many of his lyrics have in the past 
two or three years been published in Contemporary Verse and 
reproduced in anthologies. 

Of the two volumes under consideration the one called 
Shadow Verses probably takes its title from the passage, cited 
from The Duchess of Malfi, in which mankind is spoken of as 
living in — 

". . . . a shadow, or deep pit of darkness." 

Omitting the title-page, table of contents, etc., we have exactly 
seventy printed pages and seventy poems, of which the longest 
does not contain more than six or seven stanzas in quatrains. 
The themes, as the poet himself affirms, are few: — 

" Love, God, and glory, 
Laughter and dreams." 

But the intimacy with which Mr. Bradford treats these, and 
certain other, themes lends the volume distinction: the inti- 
macy and the subjectiveness. These qualities the opening piece 
frankly proclaims: — 

" I put my heart in verses, 



A diary in rhyme." 



In his youth the poet, as he tells us, was hot and eager; he 
neglected what lay at hand in his yearning for something 
ampler and different. But now he feeds his soul on once re- 
jected crumbs. He confesses himself a stay-at-home, a drone, 
who, instead of running after life, lets it come to him. Mentally, 
emotionally, spiritually, however, he knows anything but quietude. 



2 An essay entitled The Women of Middleton and Webster appeared in 
The Sewanee Review for January, 192 1. 
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He leads an existence which, if not shaken by external disturb- 
ance, is yet informed and teeming with imagination, observation, 
reflection, fancies, fears: — 

" One broad, perpetual riot 
Enfolds me night and day. 
You think my life is quiet? 
You don 't know what you say." 

The themes are less restricted in number than Mr. Brad- 
ford states. They include objects and experiences alien to 
few households: nerves and nurses and clocks and expenses. 
They include other objects and experiences not so universally 
familiar, as the pleasures of writing comedy, the diversion and 
disappointments of writing a novel, the feelings of adoration for 
Lee which a man has who has studied him for ten years. They 
include several Heinclets, or topics treated with Heine-like mock- 
ery, and a mixture of humor and pathos (in Anacreon's Apology) 
as dainty as Herrick's or Matthew Prior's. And they include 
God. Indeed, the most popular piece in the volume is the semi- 
facetious, semi-serious one called Exit God, in which the poet al- 
most wishes God back in the world, since, although He might 
lack some of the virtues, — 

"He had His pleasant side." 

Other pieces on the subject are more intense and outspoken. 
In the last poem in the volume, Mr. Bradford declares that what- 
ever else he may be interested in, God is his one unchanged 
obsession. The same idea he expresses in this lyric: — 

" I think about God. 

Yet I talk of small matters. 
Now isn 't it odd 

How my idle tongue chatters! 
Of quarrelsome neighbors, 

Fine weather and rain, 
Indifferent labors, 

Indifferent pain, 
Some trivial style 

Fashion shifts with a nod. 
And yet all the while 

I am thinking of God." 
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It is apparent by this time that Mr. Bradford 's ripened mind can 
touch with significance the topics he chooses to broach. In 
fact, these incisive lyrics of his are not more notable for their 
intimacy and subjectiveness than for their depth. Take as an 
example a poem which one might think at first trivial or shal- 
low: — 

"When I was a little boy, 

I followed hope and slighted joy, 
Now my wit has larger scope, 
I clutch at joy and heed not hope. 

"At least that doctrine I profess, 
For there I know lies happiness ; 
But hope, for all the shifts I try, 
Will be my sovereign till I die." 

Where else can one find packed and crammed into a few words 
such a complete exposition of the conflicting claims of hope 
and joy on bewildered human nature? What whole book de- 
voted to the subject could add one jot to the feeling or thought 
conveyed by these eight simple lines? What other poet can 
express a great fundamental truth with such epigrammatic neat- 
ness and finality? Emerson can, but Emerson is cold. Shake- 
speare can; there are whole philosophies and religions in Ham- 
let's sentence: "There is nothing either good or bad, but think- 
ing makes it so". But in the select company that possesses this 
power of giving us "infinite riches in a little room" Mr. Brad- 
ford certainly has a place, and we must not take slightingly any- 
thing he writes, however limpid its expression or however casual 
its appearance. 

The fact that these "shadow verses" form a personal revela- 
tion of the poet's inner life does not at all make them seem 
remote from the concerns of the reader. None of us is unique, 
none of us lacks kinship with our kind; in the poem called 
Rousseau Mr. Bradford marvels that anyone can assert funda- 
mental unlikeness to his fellows. In his own inner life, he 
declares, is pretty much of everything, whether earthly or ethe- 
real, that belongs to other men. Moreover, he warns us in the 
beginning that he mixes other folks' psychology with his own 
sensations, and he mischievously inquires whether it is not a 
dainty task to disentangle him from the others. It is. He aspires 
is 
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to picture us as well as himself — not us as we look, but as we 
tumultuously are within; he declares that all other pursuits 
must pale by the magical charm of studying human souls. Thus 
not only does a delightful personality commune with us, but 
likewise we obtain a deeper understanding of ourselves and of 
things that are real and ultimate in life. 

Mr. Bradford's "swallow-flights of song", although they seem 
certain to be represented in the Golden Treasuries of the future, 
could not in themselves establish his reputation for mastery 
over other than a limited province of poetry. But taken with 
the other volume under review, they show his astonishing versa- 
tility. Indeed, A Prophet of Joy, a volume quite as successful 
in its kind, can with difficulty be accepted as a work from the 
same hand. Instead of comprising threescore and ten of short 
lyrics, it consists of a single narrative poem in six books, each 
long enough to contain some hundred or so of stanzas in ottava 
rima. In treatment it is objective: it is filled with the glitter and 
variety of external happenings. In genre it in no sense ap- 
proaches the 'confession'; on the contrary, it constitutes — de- 
spite its irradiating sunshine — an immense satire on modern life. 

Yet to the discerning the sameness of authorship at length 
becomes credible. Both volumes show the faculty for concise 
expression. Into the subjectiveness of the one intrude the in- 
terests of the outside world; into the objectiveness of the other 
intrude the same wisdom and flashing imagination of an affluent 
personality. In the one is the perception that "the world is all 
awry", and an echo of the Chaucerian precept: — 

" Tempest thee not all crooked [ness] to redress" ; 

in the other is the conviction that schemes of reform, however 
beautiful in themselves, leave the external world unaffected. 
Yet, inherent in both is the faith that we may weave happiness 
out of our inner resources. And in both is the same de- 
lightful spirit — playful, mocking, eager, sympathetic, inquiring 
and always sincere. 

The hero of A Prophet of Joy is named Smith. His first 
name, Percival, is more poetic — an advantage not by any means 
paralleled by all the other characters in the poem. His father, 
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Simon Peter Smith, is a grimly religious millionaire who has both 
loved and distrusted the instinctive joyousness of Percival's dead 
mother, and has tried to suppress similar tendencies in Percival. 
But the lad is a fountain of spontaneous and light-hearted hap- 
piness. He observes that most of our woes are borrowed, de- 
cides that our unavoidable sorrows are accidents which we should 
submerge in the pleasures that lie about us, and conceives the 
idea of going forth in his careless and graceful way to preach in- 
formally his doctrine of enjoyment and content; wherefore during 
his father's absence in Europe he wanders from home. 

So far, of course, we have only the preliminaries — Percival's 
actual mission is what makes the story. Mr. Bradford is too 
skilful to lump this introductory matter in the beginning. He 
follows the true epic formula of plunging in medias res: — 

" Miss Theodora Perkins was unwed 

At thirty-five, yet delicately charming," 

are the first lines that greet us, and it is in Miss Theodora's arbor 
that we catch our initial glimpse of the red-capped, streaming- 
tied, empty-pocketed, and faun-like Percival. He, although a 
little fantastic, is so genial and fascinating that we resolve to 
keep him company as long as we may. This will involve travel, 
we surmise; for we cannot believe that either his vagrant spirit 
or his mission of good-cheer will permit him to remain in his 
haven. 

We are right. Presently Percival slips off with fifty dollars 
which he irresponsibly borrows without asking leave of his hostess. 
He encounters, first and last, nearly all classes and conditions of 
modern life in rowdies, chambermaids, motherly cooks, idle heirs 
of great fortunes, girls who scoff at his theories, girls who love him 
in spite of his theories, scandal-mongering reporters anxious for 
a scoop, wizards of the stock-exchange, socialists, anarchists, 
Christian Scientists, Episcopalian clergymen, 'movie' actors and 
actresses, and what not. With one and all of these he is en- 
chantingly himself. To one and all he expounds his beliefs, 
always charmingly, though not always strictly in season. He 
shocks a good many of them, amuses others, shakes or upsets 
cherished notions, dazzles us as well as his other hearers by his 
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golden command of language, and above all flits hither and 
yon as the airy embodiment of his own theories. 

At no time does his whimsical nature better reveal itself than 
in his closing speech in a Congressional campaign which his 
relationships with the mighty enable him to make. In this speech 
he points out the absurdities of the fanatical opposition, points 
out with equal frankness the absurdities of his own stand-pat sup- 
port, and proclaims his independence. The result? He is trium- 
phantly elected. But enemies rise up against him as against 
any man, and his many friends doubt whether his scheme will 
lead to anything practical. In truth it does not. He dies in a 
futile attempt to compose an old" grudge between an employer 
and laborers. For even his failure, however, there is some con- 
solation. He does not live long enough to sully his pure 
blitheness of spirit through compromise with the sordidness of 
the world. 

If he did not have a panacea for the ills of mankind, Percival 
was at least consistently happy himself, and his bright figure 
and somewhat quixotic mission will delight those readers who 
are interested first and foremost in accounts of human action. 
In A Prophet of Joy, however, as in Gulliver' ' s Travels, the core 
of the matter lies less in the story, absorbing as it is, than in the 
portrayal of this faulty and blundering race of ours. Not that 
Mr. Bradford's satire has the morose acerbity of Swift's. It is 
hardly satire at all. It is rather comedy, the passing in kindly 
but diverting review of the whole human spectacle; and although 
the poet has the detachment to see with huge mirth the follies 
of creatures of clay, he also has the sympathy to know how life 
looks and what it means to the least one of us. 

This is one of the points in which A Prophet of Joy differs 
fundamentally from Don Juan, that other brilliant social satire in 
ottava rima. That A Prophet of Joy will be compared with 
Byron's masterpiece is inevitable. Mr. Bradford, it is clear, knows 
his Byron; nay, is indebted to him. Yet he is strikingly original. 
He shows nothing of the nobleman' s scornful egotism or inabil- 
ity to escape from the personal point of view. Unlike Byron, he 
does not forget artistic unity or add canto after canto with care- 
less disconnection. His work meets the Aristotelian test of 
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having a beginning, a middle, and an end; it is not held in 
severe formal bonds, and yet it is complete. 

Moreover, Mr. Bradford is no mere imitator in his manipula- 
tion of the most dazzling and appropriate of all satiric stanzas. 
He does not seek to rival Byron's daring in grotesque rhymes. 
He has no "intellectuals — henpecked-you-alls". "Vicissitude 
— illicit-hued" and "hominem — woman am" are as far as he 
goes in forced correspondences of sound. Yet the demand for 
wealth and variety of rhymes made by a stanza of this kind in a 
poem of this length he meets with the ease of abundant resource. 
And he adapts his medium perfectly to the subject-matter. He 
has not, it is true, anything so sublime as the shipwreck scene 
in Don Juan, but he displays an effortless mastery in gay or 
languorous movement, in grave discussion, in quizzical mockery, 
in leisurely description, in swift narrative, or in shattering anti- 
climax — nor do his anti-climaxes ever seem, as Byron's sometimes 
do, a cover for inability to sustain the tone. 

Mr. Bradford, as we have said, has brought not promise but 
achievement. The two volumes are a real contribution to Ameri- 
can poetry. Just how high the future will rank them we do not 
hazard a guess. But of this we are sure, that in themselves they 
are sufficient to make the literary year of 1920 remembered. 

Garland Greever. 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 



